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T. 
mST  OF  F 


Only  Living  Son  of  Martyred 
President  Now  a  Citizen  of 
Columbiar— Last  in  Direct 
Line. 


In  his  seventy-sevenUi  yt^^'i-  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,  is  now  once  more  h 
citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
immediately  alter  he  retired  from  act- 
ive professional  lite,  when  he  was 
identified  with  that  Kreal  viUaf^c,  Chi- 
cago, he  went  back  to  Washington  to 
live  in  the  unpretentious  house  at 
m:,  N  street,  but  he  soon  removed 
to  the  old  Laird  home  at  Soil  N 
street,  a  fine  old  place,  long  known 
as  the  social  center,  which  occupies 
an  imposing  site  on  the  liigh  ground 
of  Georgetown  and  affording  a  mag- 
nificent view  down  the  Potomac  and 
across  the  river  in  Arlim^ton. 

Last  of  the  name  in  a  direct  line, 
for  his  daughter  is  married  and  his 
onlv  son  died  from  typhoid  fever  m 
England.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  living  a  re- 
tired life  b':^fittiug  his  advanced  year.s 
but  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded 
as  a  recluse.  He  still  preserves  many 
of  bis  former  professional  connec- 
tions with  large  corporate  bodies  and 
is  an  active,  if  not  a  strict,  business 
man.  He  reads  and  atuuies  contmu- 
ously,  keeps  two  stenographers  in 
copy  and  is  well  versed  in  current 
national  and  international  affairs. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln  was  born     m 
Springfield,    111.,   August    1,    184:^.     He 
was  educated  at  Illinois  State  Univer- 
sity and   at   Phillips   Exter  Academy. 
He  afterwards  attended  the    Harvard 
Law  School,  but  interrupted  his  stud- 
ies to  serve  in   the  civil  war.  where 
he    was    a    captain    on    the    staff    of 
Gen    Grant.     At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  completed  his  course  and  was  ad- 
mitted   to   the    Illinois    State    Bar   m 
1867.     He  took  up  his  practice  in  Chi- 
cago  and   soon   after  married      Mary 
Harlan,      the     daughter     of    Senator 
James   Harlan     of     Iowa.     In     those 
early  days  he  took    an  active  part  m 
;  the  conventions     of     the   Republican 
■  party    but  was  never  at  any  time     a^ 
candidate  for  any  public  office.  Never 
theless  bis  intellect     and  personality' 
marked  him  for  service,  and     pub,^^ 
office  Bought  him.  /p.^ 

He  was  chosen  for  the  Cabmetj,,^ 
both   President     Garfield  and  Aj^^ 
for  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
iand   in   that   office   displayed   n 
!  administrative     ability.       As 
States   Minister      to     Great 
(1889-1893)    he    served     his 
well  and  commanded  the   dc- 
and    respect     of     British   o' 
Just  before  the  McKinley  c 
few  enthusiastic  frier ds  of 
imto  print  with   the  atate^^f  f^ 


mio    priui    wiia    1-"''    "      \iih;-  '^ 

"Bob"  Lincoln  was  the  L^'^sAq. 
and  unite  It  as  It  6ho,^Oea  ^ 


nee  for   President,   that    "%yj, 
only  man  who  could  cari^^^^  to 


fore  him.   applied   li|«J«elf   very   dili- 
gently to  tW  «tudy  ^r  law  and     'be- 
came a  man  of  outstanding  ability  in 
hhs  profession.       Unlike     his     fath.r, 
however,     he     speclali/.ed   in  coipoia- 
Uon  law  and  the  protection  of  syndi- 
cated InteresLs  rather  than  individual 
Bults.    He  vas  special  counsel  tor  the 
Pullman  Palace  Gar  Company    and  at-  , 
ler  the  death  of  George  W.  Pullman 
became  president     of     the     <;ompany 
which  position   he   resigned  m      IJJi  | 
for  that  of  chairman  of  the  board  ot 
directors.     He  was  vice-president     or 
the  Commonwealth-Edison     Conipany 
and   director     of     the   Chicago  Tt.le- 
phone  Company.       He  has  tor  yea  s 
had  an  office  in  the  Pullman    touUdiug 
in  Ohicaso,  in  which  city  he     neces- 
sarily lived  for  years  and     attei-ward 
Bpent  much  of  his  time.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  Golf  and   University  clulb 
of  Chicago  and  of  the  Union  Univei- 
°ity  and  Harvard  clubs  of  New  York. 
There     Is     little    physical    resemb- 
lance between  the  eon  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.     Robert  takes  after    us  mo- 
ther's family,  the  Todds.    He  is  short 
and  plump,  and  even  as  a  young  inan 
moved  rath.r  Ponderously^    Hi.  com 
niexlon  is  like  Uiat  of  his  fathei,  dark 
and  swarthy,  and  his  voice  rich    deep 
and    sonorous,    is     ^^other     splendid 
paternal     inheritance.     Those     Iivihg 
fvho  heard  the  Emancipator  in  one  or 
other   of      his    great     speeches    have 
marked    .his   likeness   in    vo  ume    in- 
tonation  and   timbre  as   a   thing   re 

%'n'?ie    subject   of  Ms    father   the 
son  Is  naturally  not  only  deeply  in  er- 
ested  but  Jealous.     The  mention  of    t 
i-,   sufficient  to   draw   h.m  out   of   his 
natural  and  acquired  reserve.    He  ^lU 
net  iermil  even  the  slightest  m  srep- 
reseutation      of      hi.    great    fathers 
name   and   fame.   hoN^ever   innocently 
or  ignorantly  it  may  be  made.    And  ot 
p  c  u?es  and     statues  commcmoraLive 
o    Lincoln    the  son  is  equally  oritica 
He  was  displeased  with  the  Bernard 
stat^  of  Lincoln  and  therefore  took 
comfort  in  its  rejection  by     London. 
S  saint  Gaudens  statue  of  Lincoln 
?n  Lincoln     Park,  Chicago,  has     the 
son's   indorsement     as     au   exccllen 
Kness  of     his     father  and  a   good 

work  of  art.  ,     .     ,  ,    .,„iicd 

■•Tad,"    as   he    was    lovrngly    called 
when  a  child  playing  about  his  Spnng- 
Lld   home,   is   a   man  of   duic     man^ 
ners.  always  well  Pressed    with   .lay 
brown  eyes  sparkling     with  intellect 
and  a  closely  trimmed  beard    now  al 
most  white  of  the  Vandyke  type.  H^ 
has    distinctly    disliked    publicity      of 
any    kind,    and    the    younger    genera- 
tion   hardly    know    of    his    long    and 
pr^^ud  record  of  public  service,  much 
ess  of  the  nature  of  the  man.    But  he 
has  many  acquaintances,  especially  m 
wLSngtpu.    and    many    friends      to 
whom  he  is  always  ^^^e««^^\^- .^^^'^p 
in  his  new  home  Mr.  Lincoln  ^s ill  be 
able  to  hold  himself  removed  as  is  tiis 
desire,   from   the   social   and  .Po  'tical 
Jubbub  of  the  capital:  he  will  there 
as   he  has   always   done    exercise      a 
Bimple  but  retiring  hospitality 


'S' 


Of 


Lincoln  not     only  .  , 

propaganda  but  repud^.,    ^j'^/o 

Robert  Lincoln,   as-  iil»   »♦.<. 


im   CEDAR   RAPTDS   EVENTOG    GAZETTE,  SATTmDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1921. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  SON  IS 
"HERMIT  OF  GEORGETOWN" 


By   Is'EA    Service. 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  6.— This 
story  is  about  the  hermit  of  George- 
town. 

Goorsetown  is  the  oldest,  quaint- 
est cjuartor  of  Wa.shinstou.  The  at- 
mosphere of  colonial  clays  still  liangs 
over  its  antique  red  brick  buildings 
and   shaded   brick   sidewalks. 

Georgetown's  hermit  is  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln.  He  is  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln. 

Few  Georgetown  people  have  seen 
Lincoln.  Those  who  have,  describe 
him  as  a  bent  old  man. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  ain't  home,"  a 
Negro  gardener  tells  you.  "He's  at 
his  country  house  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. But  he  never  sees  no  one, 
anyway,  even  when  he's  here." 
Lmcoln's   Story 

If  Lincoln  would  talk  to  you,  he 
would  tell  this  story: 

"I  was  born  at  Springfield,  111., 
Aug.  1,  1843,  while  my  father  was 
beginning  his  fight  to  the  top  in 
state  politics.  That  makes  me  78 
now. 

"In  1859  I  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana. 
While  father  was  at  the  White 
House,  I  was  beginning  my  course 
at  Harvard. 

"Then   the   war   broke   out.   I   left 


BOBEKT    TODi>      LINCOLN      AND 
HIS    HOME    IN    GEORGETOWN. 

school  to  serve  as  a  captain  on 
General   Grant's  staff. 

"I  was  discharged  in  1856 — and 
you  know  what  happened  to  my 
father  then.  In  my  grief  I  went 
back  to  my  old   home  in  lUnois. 

"I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Chi- 
cago in  1867  and  was  married  the 
following  year. 

"Politics?  I  was  a  presidential 
elector,  served  as  secretary  of  wax 
under  Garfield  and  Arthur  and  later 
was   minister    to   Great    Britain. 

"My  fortune  is  based  on  my  con- 
nection as  special  counsel  for  and 
later  as  president  of  several  big  busi- 
ness concerns  In  Chicago  and  else- 
where." 

And  now — Lincoln  has  settled 
down  in  the  very  shadow  of  his  life's 
greatest  tragedy.  And  his  wife 
shares  liis  seclusion. 


FEW  KNOW  LINCOLN'S  SON 


DESCENDANT   OF   THE    EMANCIPATOR 
HAS  ALWAYS  SHUNNED  PUBLICITY. 


Oiilj-    MviiiK    «  lill<l    of    AIM-     l.liii'Olii     Is 

Mow  Ni-ai'ly  «<•   Vourx   Old,   uiiil    He 

1/lve/i      tlni«?(ly      aiii<l      Almont 

Aaron    Ilnr.ly   tUiii   In   ]>s1Ic'h   W.^.kly, 

Roboil  Toild  Lincoln,  the  «on  of  Uie 
EmiiHciixUor,  still  Hvm.  tioiiie  say  he  is 
the  last  survivor  in  the  male  line  of  the 
family  from  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
sprung.  Ho  and  his  two  daughlorH  and 
three  frranddaughters  are  the  only  liv- 
ing doRcendants  of  the  great  American. 
Of  all  the  cases  of  Bon  and  great  father 
this   is   probably    the   most    Hlngular. 

In  Washington,  where  he  now  lives, 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  now  approaching 
his  eightieth  year,  is  seen  freriuently 
driving  through  the  park.s  or  poring 
over  old  ma.nuscriiits  and  rare  books  in 
the  library  of  congress.  But  he  i.s  rare- 
ly recognized.  It  is  doubtful  if  more 
than  a  hundred  residents  of  Washington 
know  him  by  aight.  His  name  rarely 
appears  in  the  newspapers,  never  in  con- 
nection with  public  or  social  activities. 
The  old  Georgetown  mansion,  where  he 
and  his  family  make  their  home,  is  one 
of  the  moat  picturesque  in  the  national 
capital;  it  was  built  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  a  wealthy  Scotch  shipmaster. 
The  Lincolns  live  in  dignified  elegance. 
But  a  society  editress  of  long  experience 


nOBEHT    TODD     LINCOLN,     Till':     SILV.NT     SON 
or     THE     GItLAT     EMANCIPATOI!. 

in  Washington  was  unable  to  supply  the 
names  of  the  daughters  and  granddaugh- 
ters. Another  did  not  even  recall  that 
the  Lincolns  now  make  Washington 
their  home. 

MOST    tXACCKSSlULI';    OF    MKX. 

When  tentative  plans  were  being  out- 
lined some  time  ago  for  the  dedication 
oC  the  great  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  su- 
Ijreme  national  tribute  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, it  was  suggested  that  special  pro- 
vision he  made  for  the  attendance  of 
■Jtobert  Todd  Lincoln  and  his  family. 


Aocopt  my  appreciation  lor  the 
thought,"  he  stated  when  the  sugges- 
lloii  was  conveyed  to  him,  "but  under 
no  clrcumHtaiicew  must  you  carry  it  out. 
Wo  of  course  shall  attend,  but  only  on  | 
a  par  with  the  general  jniblic.  We  pre- 
ler  that  no  notice  whatever  be  taken 
of   us."  I 

Tims  it  would  seem  that  Robert  '1  odd 
Lincoln  will  maintain  to  the  end  the  j 
laodosty  of  altitude  toward  his  latlier's 
lame  that  has  characterized  his  long 
life.  There  isn't  of  record  a  single  ut- 
terance ever  penned  or  spoken  publicly 
by  him  on  the  subject  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  has  never  t>een  "interviewed" 
..a  the  subject— or  many  other  subjects, 
l-'or  long  he  has  been  regarded  as  the 
most  inaccessible  of  prominent  men; 
l<;r  aside  from  his  name  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln  has  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in   the  nation's  life. 

He  was  born  in  Springfield,  111.,  m 
184:1,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
]K(;4.  He  left  the  Harvard  law  school 
to  enter  the  army,  regarding  which  step 
there  survives  one  of  tlie  most  charac- 
teristic of  his  father's  letters.  It  Avas 
written  to  General  Grant  in  January, 
1865,  and  is  as  follows: 

rUESENT     AT     FATIIKU'S     DKATK.  | 

'Tlease  read  and  answer  this  letter 
Just  as  though  I  was  not  President,  but 
only  a.  friend.  My  son,  now  in  his 
iwenty-second  year,  having  graduated 
fit  Harvard,  wishes  to  see  something  of 
ilie  war  before  it  ends.  I  do  not  wish 
to  put  him  in  the  ranks,  not  yet  to  give 
him  a  commission,  to  which  those  who 
have  served  long  are  better  entitled  and 
hetter  qualified  to  hold.  Could  he,  with- 
tut  embarrassment  to  you  or  detriment 
to  the  service,  go  into  your  military 
family  with  some  nominal  rank,  I,  and 
not  the  public,  furnishing  his  necessary 
means?  If  not,  say  so  without  hesita- 
lion,  because  I  am  as  anxious  and  as 
.leeplv  interested  that  you  shall  not  be 
Incumbered  as  you  can  be  yourself." 

Grant  promptly  made  the  boy  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staff  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. He  accompanied  the  general  to 
Washington  on  that  memorable  April 
14.  following,  and  thus  was  present  at 
his  father's  death  the  next  morning.  He 
js  only  one  of  two  living  persons  who 
■^sitncssed  that  sad  event;  it  is  said  that 
ho  has  never  mt^in  pi!t  fo.^t.  in  the  old- 
dwelling  across-  from  Ford's  theater 
vhere  it  occurred.  Incidentally,  he  was 
],resent  also  at  the  death  of  President 
Garfield.  . 

The  young  man  was  showered  with 
opportunities  for  capitalizing  his  name. 
Jle  spurned  all  of  them.  He  settled  in 
Chicago,  buried  hi;«self  in  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  began  to  practice  in  18G., 
turning  down  all  temptations  to  enter 
jiolitics. 

MIG,1IT   ItAVE    RUN    1"0B    I'Ri:SIDi;NT. 

Tn  his  early  days  he  took  occasional 
but  always  quiet  part  in  national  poli- 
tics His  first  and  among  his  few  po- 
litical speeches  was  for  Blaine  in  1876. 
He  supported  the  third  term  movement 
for  Grant  in  1880,  and  Garfield,  who 
•was  elected,  offered  him  the  post  of  sec- 
retary of  war.  He  took  it  and  was  the 
only  "one  of  Garfield's  cabinet  members 
■who  was  retained  by  Arthur. 

In  1884  a  moveraent  was  started  to 
make  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  President.  He 
blocked  it  on  the  plea  that  his  loyalty 
belonged  to  President  Arthur,  who  want- 
ed the  nomination.  Later,  over  his  pro- 
test, he  was  appointed  minister  to  Great 
Britain  by  President  Harrison.  That 
■was  his  iast  public  service  in  office. 
]^)llowing  it  he  became  special  counsel 
for  the  Pullman  Company,  and  later 
.succeeded  George  M.  Pullman  as  presi- 
dent.    Ho  Is  now  very  wealthy. 


Some  flay  tliat  it  was  Hepry  Walter- 
Bf>n'8  lecture  on  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
•which  caused  Robert  Lincoln  to  carry 
Ills  resolve  to  avoid  any  seeming  to  take 
lidv,  ntag*  of  his  fatUer'B  name  to  the 


point  of  an  almost  Inexplicable  avoid- 
ance of  all  public  demonstrations  of 
whatever  nature  having  to  do  with  his 
renowned    father. 

He  went  to  hear  Watterson  at  the 
first  delivery  of  the  lecture,  about  1880, 
in  Chicago.  It  is  said  that  he  didn't 
like  the  emphasis  put  by  Watterson  on 
lyincoln'a  lowly  origin,  which  he  took 
as  something  of  an  undeserved  reflec- 
tion uijon  the  family  strains  that  en- 
tered into  his  father's  and  his  own  mak- 
ing. He  couldn't  contradict  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  most  speakers  and  many 
writers  to  exaggerate  facts  about  the 
Lincoln  and  Hanks  families,  for  his 
act  would  have  been  mlBConstrued.  So, 
it  Is  said,  he  decided  to  avoid  being 
placed  in  a  position  of  seeming  to  give 
approval  to  anything  any  fervid  orator 
might  say  about  them. 

HAS  wain  EN  no  mjcmoik- 

A  few  years  ago  he  modified  his  rule 
of  self-imposed  silence  to  the  extent  of 
protesting  against  the  Barnard  statue, 
which  it  was  intended  to  set  up  in  Lon- 
don. He  made  no  noisy  protest,  merely 
going  to  the  late  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice, 
British  ambassador  at  Washington,  and 
stating  that  he  hoped  the  statue— which 
ho  contends  does  not  properly  present 
his  father— should  not  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  dedication  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment. His  protest  led  to  the  sub- 
Ftitutiou  in  London  of  a  replica  of  St. 
Gauden.s's  noble  conception.  Barnard's 
statue  has  since  been  set  up  in  Man- 
chester. 

Frequently  he  has  wTltten  to  some 
artist,  writer  or  orator,  to  express  his 
personal  appreciation  for  some  tribute 
to  his  father.  But  though  some  "Lives" 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  contain  statements 
which  he  disputes,  he  has  never  entered 
into  any  controversy  as  to  the  facts  of 
his  father's  life  and  career.  It  is  i  said 
that  he  does  not  at  all  like  Lord  Charn- 
worth's  biography,  which  has  had  much 
to  do  with  shaping  the  European  con- 
ception of  his  father.     So  far  as  known 

mtTCirin1cw^t"e7*s"pTay,  which  is  taken 
largely  from  the  Charnworth  biography. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  only 
one  of  Lincoln's  three  children  to  reach 
maturity — the  second  ,  "Willie,"  died 
v/hile  a  child  in  the  White  House  and 
the  younge.st,  "Tad,"  the  father's  fa- 
vorite, died  on  reaching  manhood — ■ 
would  probably  leave  for  posthumous 
publication  the  valuable  memoir  which 
he  alone  could  write.  But  personal 
friends  of  Robert  Lincoln  say  they  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  pre- 
pared  or  will   prepare  each  a  memoir. 

But  it  is  known  that  he  has  collected 
much  material  having  to  do  with  his 
father's  life  and  career. 

Many  years  ago  when  he  was  asked  to 
give  the  Lincoln  dwelling  at  Springfield 
to  the  state  of  Illinois  he  hesitated  be- 
cause of  his  fear  that  It  would  be  taken 
as  a  play  for  political  favor.  But  when 
the  legislature  requested  the  gift  he 
promptly  deeded  the  old  family  home  to 
the  state,  which  now  preserves  it. 


SON  OF  LINCOLN     ! 

HAS  NO  MESSAGE  I 

TO  U.S. PUBLIC 

Waahlneton.  D.  C,  Feb.  12.— [Spe- 
cial ]— Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  son  of 
Pre.sident  Lincoln,  former  cabinet 
member,  and  only  living  relative  of  the 
"  Great  Emancipator,"  Is  spending  his 
days  quietly  in  this  city,  living  in 
Georgetown,  just  across  the  street 
from  the  house  occupied  by  Secretary 
of  War  Baker. 

Mr.  Lincolp,  although  78  years  of 
age,  does  not  show  his  years,  and  is 
quite  active,  attending  to  his  personal 
affairs  each  day  and  visiting  among 
friends  he  has  known  for  many  yearn. 
"When  correspondents  called  at  his 
residence  and  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  if  he 
had  any  message  to  send  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
father's   birthday,    he   replied: 

"  There  is  absolutely  nothing  I  liave 
to  tell  the  American  people.  I  have 
done  enough  talking  during  my  life- 
time, and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
proper  for  me  to  say  anything  now. 
I  am  sure  no  one  is  Interested  in  my 
views  concerning  the  questions  con- 
fronting the  nation  at  this  time.  I 
have  taken  no  interest  in  public  ques- 
tions for  a  number  of  years." 


i 


Few  Know  Abe  Lincoln's  Son 

Descendant  of  Great  Emancipator  Has  Always 
^y'uN  .'  Shunned  Publicity. 


Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  th<?  son  of  the  Emancipator,  still  lives.     Some 
say  he  is  the  last  survivor  in  the  male  line  of  the  family  from  which  ; 
Abraham  Lincoln  sprang.     He  and  his  two  daughters  and  three  grand- 
daughters are  the  only  living  descendants  of  the  great  American.    Of  i 
all  the  cases  of  son  and  great  father  this  is  probably  the  most  singular, 

Ulm 


writes      Aaron      Hardy      Ulm      in 
Leslie's   Weekly. 

In  WiiHhlngton,  where  lie  now  lives, 
liobert  Todd  Llnt>oln.  now  npiitoaclilne 
l)i«  oiRlifieth  year,  is  seen  fretiuently 
(trlvlng  IhrouKli  Oie  parlta  or  porlnK  over 
(lid  maiiu.siripls  and  rnri;  bookM  In  tlio 
lit)r;iry  of  CongresH.  Hut  lie  in  ranlv 
recognized.  It  is  doubtful  if  more  ihun 
a  hundred  residents  of  Wa.slilnt'ion 
know  him  by  sight.  Hl.s  nanio  rarely 
appears  In  tho  newspaper.s,  nevfr  in 
connection  with  public  oi-  social  activi- 
ties. The  old  Georgeto\vTi  mansion, 
where  he  and  his  family  make  their 
home,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in 
the  national  capital,  it  was  liuilt  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  a  wealthy  Scotch 
shilimnster.  The  Lincolns  live  in  dignl- 
flert  eh  t;anco.  But  a  .soctety  tdltrcss  ot 
long  experience  in  Washington  was  un- 
able to  supply  the  names  o(^  the  dauph- 
iters  and  granddaughter.s.  Another  did 
1  not  even  recall  that  the  IJncolns  now 
make  Washington  their  home. 

Most   Inaccessible   o(   Men. 

When  tentative  plans  were  being  out- 
lined some  time  ago  for  the  dedication 
of  (he  great  Lincoln  Memorial,  the 
supreme  national  tribute  to  Abraham 
Ijincoln.  it  was  suggested  that  siiccial 
provision  bo  made  for  the  attendance 
of  Kobert  Todd  Lincoln  and   his  family. 

"Accept  my  appreciation  for  the 
thought,"  ho  stated  when  the  suggestion 
was  conveyed  to  him,  "but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances must  you  carry  it  out.  We, 
I  of  course,  shali  attend,  but  only  on  a 
par  with  the  general  public.  We  prefer 
that  no  notice  whatever  be  taken  of  us." 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  Uobcrt  Todd 

Lincoln    will    maintain    to    the    end    the 

modesty   of  attitude   toward  his   father's 

,  fame    that    has    characterized    his    long 

'  life.       There     isn't    of    record     a    single 

Utterance    ever    penned    or    spoken    pub- 

I  llcly  by  him  on  the  subject  of  Abraham 

'  Lincoln.   ■    He     never    has    been     "inter- 

'  viewed"  on  tho  subject — or  many  other 

'  subjects.     For  long:  he  has  been  regard- 

■  ed  as  the  most  inaccessible  of  prominent 

men,    for    aside    from    his    name    Robert 

Todd  Lincoln   has  played   a  conspicuous 

part  in  the  nation's  life. 

He    was    born    !n    Springfield,    Til.,    In 
!  1843,    and   graduated   from    Harvard    in 
j  1864.      He   left   the  Harvard   law   school 
I  to  enter  the  army,  regarding  which  etcp 
there  survives   one   of  the   most   charac- 
teristic  of   his   father's   letters.      It    was 
:  written  to  Gen,  Grant  in  January,  1S65, 
and  is  as  follows : 

Present    at    Father's    Death. 

"Please  real  and  answer  this  letter 
just  as  though  I  was  not  lYesldent,  hiJt 
only  a  friend.  My  .son,  now  in  his 
f.ventv-seoond  year,  having  graduated  at 
Harvard,  wishes  to  see  somethin;  of  the 
war  before  it  ends.  I  do  not  wish  to 
put  him  in  the  ranks,  not  yet  to  sive  him 

I  a  comniiflsion,  to  whicli  those  wiio  have 
served   long  arc  better  entitled  and  bet- 

!  ter  qualified  to  hold.  Couid  he,  without 
embarrassment  to  you  or  detriment  to 
the  service,  go  into  your  militar"  fainily 
Vitli  sonic  nominal  rank.  I,  and  rot  the 
public,  furnishing  his  necessary  means? 
If  not,  .'ay  so  without  hesitation,  be- 
cause r  am  as  anxious  and  as  deeply 
Interested  that  you  shall  not  be  inciim- 
bered  oa  you  can  be  yourself." 

Grant  promptly  made  the  boy  a  mem- 

j  Uer  of  hl.s  staff  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
lain.  Hf)  accompanied  tiie  general  to 
Washington    on    that    momorablo    April 


Pullman  Company,  end  later  succeeded 
George  M.  Pullman  as  president.  He  Is 
now  very  wealthy. 

Home  say  that  it  was  Henry  Watter- 
non's  lecture  on  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
wlilch  caused  Kobert  Lincoln  to  carry 
his  rr;solve  to  avoid  any  setmlng  to  taki; 
id  vantage  of  his  father's  name  to  the 
lioint  of  an  almost  Inexplicable  avold- 
an<e  of  all  public  demonstrations  of 
whatever  nature  having  to  do  witla  lila 
renowned   father. 

Ho  went  to  hear  Wattcrson  at  thi- 
first  delivery  of  tlio  lecture,  about  ISSn, 
In  Chicago.  It  is  said  that  he  didn't 
like  tho  emphasis  put  by  AK^atterson  on 
Lincoln's  lowly  origin,  which  lie  took 
Rx  .something  of  an  vindeseived  reflce- I 
lion  upon  the  family  ."^trains  that  ent<i-erl ) 
into  his  father'.^  and  his  own  makint. 
He  couldn't  contradict  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  most  speakers  and  many 
writers  to  exaggerate  facts  about  th«  . 
Lincoln  and  Hanks  families,  for  his  act 
would  have  be(;n  ml.«construed.  So,  it 
\i  said,  he  decided  to  avoid  being  placed 
In  a  pomtlon  of  seeming  to  give  ap- 
proval to  anything  any  fervid  orator 
might  say  about  them.  | 

one  of  Lineoln'B  three  children  to  reath 
maturity — the     second,     "WMlia,"     died 
while    a   child    in   the    White    House   and, 
the    youngest    "Tad,"     the    father's     fa-  | 
vorite,     died     on     readiing     manhood —  | 
would    probably    leave    for    posthumou.^  | 
publication    the   valuable   memoir   which 
he    alone    could    write.         But    personal 
friends  of  Robert  Lincoln  say  they  have 
no   reason    to   b'lieve    that   he    has   pre- 
pared or  will  prepare  such  a  mem9ir. 

But  it  is  known  tliat  he  has  co'lected 
much  material  liaving  to  do  with  his 
father's  life  and  career. 

Many  years  ago  when  he  was  asked  to 
give  the  Lincoln  dwelling  at  Springfield 
to  the  State  of  Illinois  he  hesitated  be- 
cause of  his  fear  that  It  would  be  taken 
Bs  a  play  for  political  favor.  But  when 
the  Legislature  requested  the  gift  he 
promptly  defKlod  the  old  family  home  to 
the  State,  which  now  preserves  It. 

Has    Written    No   Memoir. 

A  few  years  ago  he  modified  his  rule 
of  self-impoeed  silence  to  the  extent  of 
protesting  against  the  Barnard  statue, 
which  it  was  intended  to  set  up  in  Lon- 
don. He  made  no  noisy  protest,  merely 
going  to  the  late  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice. 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  and 
stating  that  he  hoped  the  statue — which 
he  contends  does  not  properly  present 
his  father — should  not  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  dedication  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. His  protest  led  to  the  substi- 
tution in  London  of  a  replica  of  St. 
Gaudens's  noblo  conception.  Barnard's 
statue  has  since  been  set  up  in  Man- 
chester. 

Frequently  he  has  written  to  some 
artist,  write'r  or  orator  to  express  his 
personal  appreciation  for  some  tribute 
to  his  father.  But  though  !?ome  "Lives" 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  contain  statements 
which  he  dispute.?,  he  has  never  entered 
into  anv  controversy  a.s  to  the  facts  of 
his  father's  life  and  career.  It  is  said 
that  he  does  not  at  all  like  Lord  Cham- 
worth's  biography,  which  ha.s  had  tiiucli 
to  do  with  shaping  the  Kuropean  con- 
ception of  his  father.  So  far  as  known 
he  has  never  seen  or  expressed  himself 
on  nnnkwater's  play,  which  is  taken 
largely  from  the  CharnwortI*  biography 

It    lias    been   supixisod    that   the    onii 


I  1 4,  following,  and  thu.s  was  present  at 
his  father's  death  the  next  morning.  He 
is  only  one  of  two  living  persons  who 
witnessed  that  sad  event;  it  is  said  that 
he  has  never  again  put  foot  in  the  old 
dwelling  across  from  Ford's  theater 
where  it  occurred.  Incidentally,  he  was 
oresent  also  at  the  dfrath  of  President 
jarfield. 

The  ^•o.ung  man  w^as  .showered  with 
opportunities  for  capitalizing  his  name. 
He  spurned  all  ot  them.  He  settled  In 
Chicago,  buried  himBclf  in  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  began  to  practice  In  1867, 

'  turning  do\^^l  all  temptations  to  enter 
politics. 

Alight   Have   Rnn   for  President. 

In  his  early  days  he  took  occasional 
but  always  quiet  xiart  in  national  poll- 
tics.  His  first  and  among  his  few  po- 
litical speeches  was  for  Blaine  in  1876. 
He  supported  the  third  term  movement 
for  Graril  in  IS80,  and  Garfield,  who 
was  elected,  offered  him  the  post  of  sec- 
retary of  war.  He  took  it  and  was  the 
only  one  of  Garfield's  cabinet  members 
who  was  retained  by  Arthur. 

Ill    18S4    a   movement   was    started    to 
I  make  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  President.    He  blocked 
I  it  on  the  plea  that  his  loyalty  belonged 
1  to    President    -Arthur,    who    wanted    th& 
'  nomination.     Later,   over  his  protest,  he 
was  api>ointed  minister  to  Great  Britain 
by    President    Harrison.     That   was    his 
l4»t  public  service   in   office.     Following' 
It    he    becamp    special    counsel    for    the 
i  ^ 


[   V      LINCOLN'S  SILEITT  SON.     1/      | 

'|i"ew    «t     Capital     RcicoK"l*«     Uobert  | 
'   Todd,  Scion  ot  IlIa»trlou«i   Kuther.     j 

Once  thsre  was  a  mid-western  "clrcult- 
rldlng"  lawyer  who  resolved  to  provide  | 
for  hl8  eldest  son  something  that  clrcum-  i 
stance*  had  denied  the  father.  It  was  a,  i 
good  school  and  college  education.  At  • 
Blxteen  the  boy  was  sent  to  a  school  In 
the  East  for  preparation  to  enter  Har-  : 
vard.     That  was   In  1859.  I 

Early  In  the  following  year  the  father  j 
greatly  dssired   to  visit   the   boy.   Aaron ! 
Hardy   Ulm   writes    in    LesUe'n.     But    he  i 
basltated   on  account    of   the   expeuso   of 
the  trip,  for  the  father's  means  were  not  | 
Urge.     Then   there   came  ;to   the   country  | 
lawyer  an  offer  ot  a  fos  of  $200  to  inako  j 
one  speech  In  a  lyceum  course  conducted,! 
by  H  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  church.    He  roadlly  j 
accepted,  for  It  meant  full   expanses  for  i 
the  v's't  to  the  eon's  school.     On  Eccoud  I 
thought    the    lyceum    maiiagiTS    decided  ^ 
that  the  country  lawyer  out  of  the  west  , 
rouldn't    draw    sufficiently    In    tbts    Ijlasa 
cUy  ot  the  east  to  make   the  venture  a 
safe   one  for  them.     A  political   club   In 
New  i^York  City  toojc  over  the  contract. 

Tho     speech     was     staged     at     Cooper 
Union,     lit    attracted    national    attention 
and   proved  to   bo   a   great    political   and 
historical   eve^nf.     It   caused    the   country! 
lawyer   to    be    asked    to    speak   at    other  > 
places  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  school  I 
in  New  Hampshire  where  he  visited  his  | 
•on.     And  thus  crystallized  a  movement 
which  carried  the  country  lawyer  to  the  ! 
'white  house  to  serve  as  president  during  i 
the    most    critical    era    In    the    country's' 
history.  I 

The  lawyer  was  Abraham  Lincoln.    The 
son,    Robert    Tofld    Llnqoln,    still    Uvea.  ! 
Some 'say  ha  Is  the  last  survivor  In   thai 
male  line  ot  the  family  from  which  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln    sprung.      He    and    his    two 
daughters  and  three  granddaughters  are 
the  only  living  descendants  of  the  great 
emancipator.    Of  ^11  the  cases  of  son  and 
freat  this  is  probably  the  most  singular.  ' 
In    Washington    where    he    now    lives, 
Robert    Todd    Lincoln    now    approaching ! 
hte  80th  year,  is  seen  frequently  drlvlug 
through    the    pasrks    or    poring    over    old 
manuscripts    and    rare    books    in    the    11-. 
brary    of    congress.      But    he    is    rarely 
recognized.     It  Is  doubtful  if  more     than 
a  hundred  resident^  of  Washington  know 
him  by  sight.     His  name  rarely  appears 
in   the   newspapers,    never   In   connection 
with  public  or  social  activities.    The  old 
George  town  mansion,  where  he  and  his 
j  family   make   their   home,   is   one   of   the 
jmost  picturesque  In  the  national  capital; 
j  it  was   built   In   the    eighteenth    century 
I  by   a    wealthy   Scotch    shipmaster.     The 

jLlncolns   live  In  dignified  elegance.     But 

I  a  society  editress   of  long  experience   In 

Washington    was    unable    to    supply    the 

I  names  of  the  daughters  and  granddaugh- 

Iters.     Another  did   not  even   recall   that 
tho  Llneolna  now  make  Washington  their 
home. 
<    When  tentative  plans  were  being  out- 
I  lined  some  time  ago  for  tlje  dedication  of 
!  the  grsat  Lincoln  memorial,  the  supreme 
national  tribute   to  Abraham   Lincoln,    it 
was  suggested  that  special   provision   be 
made  for  the  attendance  of  Robert  Todd 
.Lincoln  and  his  family. 
;     "Accept     my      appreciation      for     the 
I  thought,"  he  stated  when  the  suggestion 
was  conveyed  to  him,  "but  under  no  clr- 
cumptances  must  you  carry  It   out.     We 
of  course  shall  attend,  but  only  on  a  par 
with  the  general  public.    We  prefer  that 
no  notice  whatever  be  taken  of  us." 

Thus  It  would  seem  that  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln  will  maintain  to  the  end  the 
modesty  of  attitude  toward  his  father's 
fame  that  has  characterized  his  long 
life.  There  Isn't  of  record  a  single  utter- 
ance ever  penned  or  spoken  publicly  by 
him  on  the  subject  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  haa  naver  been  "interviewed"  on 
the  subject— or  many  other  subjects.  For 
long  he  has  been  regarded  as  among  the 
fljost  InacceBsible  of  pron|jnent  men, 
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Lincoln's  Silent  Son. 

From   Leslie's  Weekly 
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OnC9  there  was  a  mid  wesLern  "cir- 
cuit ricUiig"  lawyer  who  resolved  to 
provido  for  his-  eldest  son  BOTrielhIng 
that  circumstances  had  denied  the 
father.  It  was  a  good  school  and  col- 
KiKo  education.  At  16  tlio  hoy  was 
sent  to  a  school  in  the.  east  for  prop- 
araiioti  to  enter  Harvard.  That  waa 
in    18r;9. 

Kyrly  In  the  folio-wing  vf-ar  the 
father  sreatly  dealred  to  visit  the 
boy.  But  ha  hesitated  on  account,  of 
Iho  expense  of  the  trip,  for  the  fath- 
er'.s  means  were  not  large.  Then 
there  came  to  the  country  la^vypr  an 
offer  of  a  fee  of  |200  to  make  one 
speech  In  a  lyceum  oour.se  conducted 
by  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  church.  He 
readily  accepted,  for  It  meant  full  ex- 
penses for  the  vi.sit  to  the  son  at 
school.  On  second  thought  the  lyceum 
managers  decided  that  the  country 
lawyer  out  of  the  wqst  ■wouldn't 
draw  ^sufficiently  In  the  blase  city  of 
the  east  to  make  the  venture  a  -safe 
one  for  them..  A  political  clnb  in  >,'ew 
York   took   over  the   contract. 

The  speech  was  staged  at  Cooper 
Union.  It  attracted  national  a«ren- 
tion  and  proved  to  be  a  great  politi- 
cal and  Idstorical  event.  It  caused 
the  country  lawyer  to  be  asked  to 
speak  at  other  places  on  the  way  to 
and.  from  the  school  in  New  Hamp- 
Ehlro,  where  he  visited  his  son.  And 
thus  crystallized  a  movement  which 
carried  thft  coujitry  lawyer  to  the 
"White  House  to  serve  as  president 
during  the  most  critical  era  of  the 
country's    history. 

'J"he  lawyer  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  still 
lives.  Some  eay  ho  is  the  last  sur- 
vivor in  the  male  line  of  the  family 
from  w-hich  Abraham  Lincoln  sprurig. 
He  and  his  two  daughters  and  three 
granddaughters  are  the  only  living 
descendants  of  the  great  emancipator. 
Of  all  the  cases  of  son  and  great 
father  this  Is  probably  the  most  sin- 
gular. 

In  Washington,  where  he  now  lives, 


Kobert  Todd  IJncoIn,  now  approach- 
ing his  eightieth  year,  Is  eecn  fre* 
queiitly  driving  through  the  parks  oi 
poring  over  old  manuscripts  and  rar* 
hooks  In  tins  library  of  congress.  But 
he  In  rarely  recognized.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful If  more  than  a  hundred  resident! 
of  "Washington  know  him  by  eight.  Hli 
name  rarely  appcarM  in  the  ne^.i- 
papers,  never  in  connection  vitli  pub- 
lic or  social  activities.  The  old 
•■jeorgetowii  mansion,  where  ha  and 
his  family  make  their  home,  is  one  of 
the  nxost  plcture^.'jue  in  the  national 
capital;  it  was  built  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  a  wealthy  Scotch  slilp- 
master.  The  Lincolns  Jive  ia  dignified 
elegance.  But  a  society  editress  of 
long  experience  in  Washington  was 
unable  to  supply  tho  names  of  the 
daughters  and  grandchildren.  An- 
other did  not  even  recall  that  the 
Liiicolns  now  make  Washington  their 
home.  I 

■\\'hen  tentative  plans  were  being 
outlined  some  time  ago  for  tho  dedi- 
cation of  the  great  Lincoln  memorial, 
the  supreme  national  tribute  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  it  -was  suggested  that 
special  provision  be  made  for  the  at- 
tendance of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  and 
his  family. 

"Accept  my  appreciation  for  the 
thought."  he  stated  when  tho  sug- 
gestion was  conveyed  to  him,  "bue» 
under  no  circumstances  must  j'ou 
carry  It  out.  We  of  course  shall  at- 
tend, but  only  on  a  par  with  the  gen- 
eral public.  We  prefer  that  no  notice 
whatever   be    taken    of   us." 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  Robert 
Todd  IJacoln  will  maintain  to  the 
end  the  modesty  of  attitude  toward 
his  father's  fame  that  has  character- 
ized his  long  life.  There  Isn't  on  rec- 
ord a  single  utterance  ever  penne< 
or  spoken  publicly  by  him  on  the  eub- 
Joct  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  haa 
never  been  "Interviewed"  on  the  sub- 
ject— or  many  other  subjects.  Fof 
long  he  has  been  regarded  as  among 
the  most  inaccessible  of  promlneiH 
men. 


UNCOLN*S  ONLY 
SURVIVING  SON 
REACHES  80 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  only  sur- 
vlvlni?  son  of  the  martyred 
President,  yesterday  reached 
the  age  of  four  score.  He  is 
the  only  one  of  Lincoln's  three 
children  to  reach  maturity- 
(  The  second  son  died  while  a 
child  In  the  White,  House  and 
the  youngest,  "Tad,"  the  fath- 
er's favorite,  died  on  reaching 
manhood. 

\  Robert  T.  Lincoln  was  born 
In  the  family  home  In  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  and  was  educated 
at  Harvard.  He  adopted  the 
law  as  a  profession  and  for 
some  years  engaged  In  active 
practice.  He  held  tha  war 
portfolio  under  Presidents  Gar- 
field and  Arthur  and  served  as 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  St. 
ames  during  the  administra- 
m  of  President  Harrison. 
InTtiter  years  he  held  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Pullman  com- 
pany. 

Though  now  living  in  quiet 
retirement  in  Washington,  he 
still  retains  a  more  or  less  ac- 
tive interest  in  several  large 
financial  and  other  corpora- 
tions having  thell-  headquart- 
ers in  Chicago,  bis  former 
home. 


LINCOLN'SSON 
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LLOYD  GEORGE 
AND  LINCOLN'S 
SON  HOLD  CHAT 


Meeting  occurs  in  Vermont 

hills;  two  talk  of  civil 

war    days. 


Builington,  Vt.,  Oct.  6  (Special).— 
Today,  while  eu  route  for  Canada  on 
his  special  train  tlie  former  premier 
of  Great  Britain  was  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
son  of  tlie  Great  Emancipator. 

The  meeting  occuried  afler  the  | 
Lloyd  George  special  had  pulled  into 
Manchester,  Vt.  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
expecting  him,  stepped  bri.skly  from 
his  car.  Their  hands  met  In  a 
friendly  handclasp  and  for  fully  four 
minutes  while  the  train  was  waiting 
the  two  stood  Iheie,  the  animated 
center  of  a  small  gioup  of  Interested 
onlookei-s,  swapping  experiences, 
raost  of  which  api>eaied  to  be  grave. 

Ijike  Lloyd  Cieorge,  wlio  has  borne 
llu'  brunt  of  the  heavy  burdens  im- 
posed by  a  great  war,  Lincoln  liad 
liVed  Ihioiigh  five  years  of  similar 
tragedy  and  ovfrwhelming  anxieties. 
'I'lie  former  premier  of  Great  Britain 
asked  his  visitor  wiiat  he  remember- 
ed of  the  Civil  war. 

"it  is  nul  much,  except  that  J  saw 
my  father  grow  older  and  sadder  a.>< 
the  struggle  went  on,"  he  said.  "1 
was  liftle  more  ihan  a  boy  and  at  the 
time  was  at  .scliool."  The  bhooliug 
ot  Lincoln  came  ni)  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation.  Mr.  Lincoln  told 
the  slate.sinan  that  when  first  in- 
formed that  his  father  had  been  shot, 
he  was  told  the  bullet  had  Jodged  in 
his  father's  arm,  and  that  at  the 
time  he  had  lightly  remarked  "Oh, 
father  will  eet  over  that  all  right." 


The  Kriti.sh  visitor  stood  barehead- 
ed on  the  station  platform  while  he 
talked  with  Mr.  Lincoln  who  wore 
a  hiavy  overcoat  and  was  muffled  up 
to  Ills  rhlii  to  jirotect  him  from  the 
•  hill  imtninn  air  In  the  mountains. 
It  wa.s  liained  afterward  that  he  had 
been  warned  by  his  pliysician.s 
aj^aiiist  exposing  liimself,  but  iiad  in- 
siKlc<l  upon  coming.  Shortly  before 
the  start  was  made  Dame  Margaret 
Lloyd  George  and  Miis  Megan,  the 
fornicr  premier's  dauf;liter,  emerged 
and  joined  him.  Both  were  presented 
to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"This  is  Abraham  Lincoln's  son," 
said  Lloyd  George  simply.  "You 
know    how   I   worship    his   father." 


mt 


MEMORY  OF 
UNCOLK  IS 
AT 
WASHINGTON 

Son  of  Emancipator  Remains 
at  Home,  Refusing  Invi- 
tations to  Cere- 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12.— 
(By  International  Kews) — Al- 
though there  was  no  official 
holiday  and  the  government, 
including  congress,  functioned 
as  usual,  Washington  found 
time  today  to  observe  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  birthday  anni- 
versary. 

Son    at    Home. 

The  capital's  recollection  of  Lin- 
coln centers  about  his  occupancy  of 
the  white  house  in  the  days  before 
and  during  the  civil  war,  for  it  was 
here  that  he  rose  to  his  greatness 
and  accomplished  the  tasks  which 
gave  him  his  place  in  history. 

In  a  silent,  old  liousc  in  George- 
town, Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  only  liv- 
ing Bon  of  the  emancipator,  observed 
his  father's  birthday  quietly  and 
nlone,  declining  all  invitations  to 
public  functions  and  formal  anni- 
versary ceremonies.  His  82  years 
Oear  heavily   upon   him. 

Ceremonies  were  held  at  tlie  Wil- 
lard  hotel,  where  the  tall,  gaunt  ex- 
congressman  from  lllinoi.'S  stopped 
before  ho  took  the  oath  of  office  for 
the  first  time,  and  at  the  Lincoln 
memorial  in  J'otomac  ^vhere  the  great 
Lincoln  statute  looks  out  ealnily  and 
I  gravely  to  the  shining  dome  of  the  : 
capitol  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 

Hold    Luncheon.  I 

The     'U'illard     observance     was     a 
luncheon    under    the    auspices    of    the  . 
Lincoln  memorial  university  of  Har-  | 
rogate,  Tenn.,  which  was  founded  In  ' 
accordance  with   Lincoln's  \\  ish   that 
educational  facilities  be  provided  for 
the    mountain    people    of    Tennessee,! 
Kentucky  and   West  Virginia.  I 

j  Addresses  in  eulogy  of  Lincoln 
I  were  delivered  by  Secretary  of  AVar ! 
,;  "Weeks,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  "\Vil- 
;  bur,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Work, 
I  former  Gov.  Frank  O.  Lowden  of 
I  Illinois;  Judge  K.  H.  Gary,  John 
,  Kirby  and  John  "Wesley  IJill  of  New 
.  York.  The  speeches  were  broadcast 
jthiough  radio  station  WRC. 
!  Later  in  the  day,  services  largely 
j  attended  were  held  at  the  Lincoln 
',  memorial  under  the  auspices  of  the 
;  Sons  of  Veterans  of  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  will  be  another  program  to- 
'  night  under  the  direction  of  the  re- 
publican state  clubs,  the  league  of 
republican  women  and  the  republi- 
can state  clubs,  the  league  of  repub- 
lican women  and  the  republican  state 
voters'   association. 

During  the  day  there  was  a  steaily 
stream  of  visitors  at  the  little  brick 
house  in  Tenth  street  where  Ijincoln 
died  after  he  was  wounded  in  Ford's 
theatre  just  acrosr.  the  street.  The 
house  is  now  a  museum,  containing 
objects  asKoeij^ted  with  Lincoln's 
I  life  In  "V\'aslui^?ron.  The  theatre  has 
I  lately  be^>»^sed  as  an  army  recruit- 
n,  but  now  is  closed. 


Son  of  Lincoln,  82, 

Leads  Active  Life 


AI^RANY,  Friday  (IT.  P.). -A  son 
of  Abraham  IjhiC'oln,  iln  tlio  peinon 
of  Robert  Todd  iJliuoln.  elKlity-two 
years  old.  lives  e(ich  Hiinimer  dm  \)\i: 
lihw  TorU7V'c-rmont  bordfr  liiii;. 

Altliongli  l.wenty-six  years  oidor 
than  the  late  President  was  at  the 
■time  of  the  hitter's  assassination, 
Kobert  Todd  Ijincoln  Is  viiy  active, 
annually  renewiii/,'  acciualntancea  of 
past  years  and  generally  exuding 
vigor.  During  the  rigors  of  Norfh- 
ern  winters  Mr.  Ijlrrcoln  rr.sldes  In 
the   national   capital. 

Born  In  Springfield,  111.,  Mr.  Un- 
Coln  received  his  early  eduratlon  Tn 
the  schools  of  that  city,  later  going 
to  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H., 
thence  to  Harvard  fTnlversity,  where 
ho  was  graduated  In  1SCA.  While 
taking  a  Bhort  law  cour,se  there  he 
Joined  til e  Union  Army  and  was  vol- 
unteer aid  to  deneral  Grant.  Aiter 
the  war  he  went  to  Chicago  and  re- 
sumed the  .study  of  law,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  lie  served  as  Sec- 
retary of  Wtiv  imder  President  Gar- 
field, and  Minister  to  England  under 
Presii^.ent  Harrison. 
—. _ ^ 
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LINCOLN'S  SON 
FAILS  JN  HEALTH 

Passes  Time  in  Strtot  Seculsion, 
as  Doctors  Order— Now  in 
Eighty-Second  Year.  V/% 

ij  Bv  tni  Vnited  Pr«s».''^^^'^  «   '^ 

WASHINGTON,  Thursday.  —  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  son — Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln—now  in  his  elBThty-sccond  year,  U 
falling:  In  health. 

The  doors  of  the  quaint  old  Colonial 
house  here,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife 
and  a  staff  of  servants,  are  closed  to  all 
except  his  most  Intimate  friends,  and 
behind  th&m  he  passes  his  declining 
lyears  In  the  strict  seclusion  prescribed 
■by  his  physicians. 

'  Lincoln's  major  activity  is  correspond- 
Ilng  with  historians  and  pubdlclsts,  who 
write  him  to  Inquire  of  details  of  his 
father's  IKe.  In  this  he  Is  keenly  pains- 
taking and  has  the  aid  of  one  of  the 
moot  complete  oollections  of  books  and 
documents  on  Abraham  Lincoln  In  the 
irorM. 

Modest  About  Career. 

The  beard-ed,  elderly  man,  the  last  liv- 
ing link  with  the  Great  Emancipator, 
Is  modest  about  his  heritage  and  his 
own  career,  which  Included  a  Cabinet 
poet,  four  ye-arsvas  Minister  to  England 
and  high  places  in  the  business  world. 

His  mind  is  still  alert  and,  though  not 
actively  in  business  since  his  retirement 
In  1916,  he  still  remains  a  member  of 
the  board  of  the  Pullman  Company  and 
of  Chicago  banks. 

He  reads  widely— dally  papers,  maga- 
zines and  books,  the  latter  chiefly  his- 
tory, biography  and  memoirs.  He  Is 
especially  interested  in  English  papers 
and  books,  which  remind  him  of  his 
days  the;:e  as  a  diplomat.  He  shakes 
his  head  over  the  changes  that  have 
come  over  England  since  his  and  his 
friend  Gladstone's  day. 

Lincoln  has  never  written  a  history 
of  his  father,  and  probably  never  will 
HIa  reason  Is  that  he  collaborated  with 
Nlcolal  and  John  Hay.  who  were  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  secretaries  In  the  White 
House,  and  told  them  all  he  thinks  ought 
to  be  published.  He  ranks  Nlcolal  and 
Hay  above  everything  else  written  of 
his  father,  though  he  has  helped  many 
others  and  admires  some  of  their  work. 

Before  he  Injured  a  leg  he  was  an 
ardent  golf  player.  Astronomy  now 
monopolizes  hi.s  spare  time  as  his  hobby. 

This  absorbing  avocation  has  made 
him  very  particular  on  the  subject  of 
time.  For  years  he  has  had  all  the 
clocks'  In  his  home  set  dally  by  United 
States  Naval  Observatory  time. 

Lincoln's  last  public  appearance  was 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln  Memor- 
ial in  1922. 


LINCOLN  S  SON 
1S1N82DYEAR 

Lives  in  Strict  Seclusion,  His 
Health  Failing. 

HIS  MIND  STILL  VERY  ACTIVE 

Passes  Much   of  His  Time  in 
•  Answering  Correspondence^ 

'WAflte/NQTON,  Feb.  12  {UnrtedPrww). 
— AWaham  Lincoln's  eon  —  Robert 
Tod(l  Lincoln— now  In  his  eighty-sec- 
ond year,  is  failing  in  health. 

The  doors  of  the  quaint  old  Colonial 
house  here  where  he  Uvea  with  his 
wife  and  a  staff  of  servants  are  closed 
to  all  eicept  his  most  Intimate  friends, 
and  behind  them  he  passee  his  declin- 
ing years  in  strict  seclusion  prescribed 
by  his  physicians.  ^ 

Mr.  Lincoln's  major  activity  Is  cor- 
responding with  historians  and  pub- 
licists who  write  hlra  to  learn  details 
of  his  father's  life.  In  this  he  Is 
keenly  painstaking  and  has  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  most  complete  collections 
of  books  and  documents  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  In  the  world. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln  Is  very  modest 
about  his  heritage  and  his  own  career, 
which  Included  a  Cabinet  post,  four 
years  aa  Minister  to  England  and 
high  places  In  the  business  world. 

His  mind  Is  still  very  alert,  and 
though  not  acUvely  In  business  since 
hla  retirement  in  1916,  he  still  remains 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Pullman 
Company  and  several  Chicago  banks. 

Mr.  Lincoln  reads  widely— daily 
papers,  magazines  and  books,  the  lat- 
ter chiefly  history,  biography  and 
memoirs.  He  Is  especially  Interested 
in  English  papers  and  books,  which 
remind  him  of  his  days  there  as  a 
diplomat.  He  shakes  his  head  over 
the  changes  that  have  come  over 
England  since  his  and  his  friend  Glad- 
stone's day. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  never  written  a 
history  of  his  father  and  probably 
never  will.  His  reason  Is  that  he  col- 
laborated with  Nlcolay  and  John  Hay, 
who  were  Abraham  Lincoln's  secre- 
taries In  the  White  House,  and  told 
them  all  he  thinks  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished. He  ranks  Nlcolay  and  Hay 
above  everything  else  written  of  his 
father,  though  he  has  helped  many 
others,  and  admires  some  of  their 
work. 

j      Before  he  Injured  a  leg,  he  was  an 
I  ardent   golf    player.      Astronomy    now 
'  monopolizes    his    spare    time    as    his 
hobby. 

This  absorbing  avocation  has  made 
him  very  particular  on  the  subject  of 
time.  For  years  he  has  had  all  the 
clocks  In  his  home  set  daily  by  United 
States  Naval  Observatory  time. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  last  public  appearance 
was  at  the   dedication  of  the  Lincoln 


SON  OF  LINCOLN  ^^^ 
NEARUFE'S  END 

Robert,  82,  Spends  Time 

at  Astronomy  and 

Reading. 


link   b«J^""*snt      generation.     h»a 

coin's     birthday     today     the    ^°  j^jg 
Press  obtnined  a     close  up        i 
Interesting  man. 


(By  United  Press.)     H''-^         . 
WASHINGTON,     Feb.     12— Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  son-Kobert  Tojd  Lin- 
oolu-now  82  years  old,  is  failing  in  | 

^'The'doors  of  the  quaint  old  colo- 
nial house  here  where  he  lives  with 
his  wife  and  servants  are  closed  to 
a  1  except  his  most  intimate  frieml^ 
and  behind  them  he  passes  his  decU*^ 
Lg  years  in  seclusion  as  ordered  b> 
his  physicians. 

Lincoln's  major  activity  Is  corre 
Bponding  with  historians  and  pubU 
cists  who  write  him  to  1°^";;! /^^^^ 
tails  of  his  father's  life.    1°  that  he 
s   keenly    painstaking   and   has   thi 
aid^f  one  of  the  most  complete  col- 
Sions  of  books  and  documents  on  j 
Abraham  Lincoln  In  the  world. 

Modest  as  to  Career.  I 

The  bearded  old  man,  the  last  liv- 
ing link  with  the  great  emancipator 
jj''^.^_ahaut  his  heritage  and  hi. 
^n  career,  which  inc'uded  a  cabi- 
net post,  four  years,  as  minister  to 
England  and  high  places  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 

His   mind  still  is  alert  and  since 
his    retirement   in   1916.   he   has   ro- 
'mained   a   member  of   the  board   of 
the   Pullman   company   and   of   Chi- 
cago banks. 

He     reads     widely— daily     papers, 
magazines,     and     books,     the     latter 
chiefly  history,  biography  and  mem- 
oirs.    He  is  interested  especially  in 
English   papers  and  books  which  re- 
mind him  of  his  days  there  as  a  diplo- 
mat.    He  shakes  his  head  over  the 
changes  that  have  come  over  England 
since  bis  friend  Gladstone's  day. 
Leaves  Histoid  to  Others. 
Lincoln  never  has  written  a  history 
of  his  father  and  probably  never  will.  , 
His   reason  is   that   he   collaborated  ! 
with    Nicolai   and    John   Hay.    who  j 
■were   Abraham  Lincoln's   secretaries 
in  the  White  House,  and  told  them 
all  he  believes  ought  to  be  published. 
He  rrnks  works  of  Nicolai  and  Hay 
above   everything   written  about   his 
father,  although  he  has  helped  many 
others   and   admires   some    of    their 
woric. 

Before  he  injured  one  log  he  was 
nn  ardent  golf  player.  Astronomy 
now  monopolizes  his  spare  time. 

The  absorbing  avocation  has  made 
him  particular  on  the  subject  of 
time.  For  years  he  has  had  all  the 
clocks  in  his  home  set  daily  by 
United  States  naval  observatory 
time. 

Lincoln's  last  public  appearance 
was  at  the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln 
memorial  in  1022. 


SOHF 
IN  ILL 


lULTN; 
SUES 


lieaided  old  Man  Last     IJvii»s 
of  Gieiit  Eniaiiciimtor 


Link 


WASHINGTON,  —  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's son — Robert  Todd  Lincoln — 
now  in  liis  82nd  year,  is  failing  in 
health. 

The  doors  of  the  quaint  old  .col- 
onial house  here  where  he  lives  with 
his  wife  and  servants  are  closed  to 
all  except  his  most  intimate  friends, 
and  behind  them  he  passes  his  de- 
clining years  in  seclusion  as  ordered 
by  his  physicians. 

Lincoln's  major  activities  is  cor- 
responding with  historians  and  pub- 
licists who  write  him  to  inquire  de- 
tails of  his  father's  life.  In  this  he 
is  lieenly  painstaking  and  has  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  most  complete  collec- 
tions of  books  and  document.^  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  world. 
Is  Very  Modest. 

The  bearded  old  man,  the  last  liv- 
ing link  with  the  great  emancipator, 
is  very  modest  about  his  heritage  and 
his  own  career,  which  included  a 
cabinet  post,  four  years  as  minister 
to  England,  and  high  places  in  the 
business  world. 

His  mind  is  still  very  alert,  and 
since  his  retirenaent  in  1916,  he  has 


remained  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Pullman  Company  and  Chicago 
banks. 

IJe  rends  widely — daily  paixM^; 
magazines  and  books,  the  latter 
chcifly  histoi^y,  biography  and  mein- 
uirs.  He  Is  esplcially  intrested  in 
l^Jnglish  paper.s  and  books  which  re- 
mind him  of  )iis  days  there  as  a  dip- 
lomat. He  shakes  his  head  ovei-  th'e 
changes  that  have  come  over  Eng- 
land since  his  friend  Gladstone's 
death. 

Lincoln  has  never  written  a  his- 
tory of  his  father  and  probably  never 
will.  His  reason  Is  that  he  col- 
laborated with  NicolaJ  and  John  Hay, 
who  were  Abraham  Lincoln's  sec- 
retaries at  the  White  House,  and 
told  them  all  the  thinks  ought  to  be 
published. 

.Studies  the  Stars. 

He  ranks  Nicolai  and  Hay  above 
everything  written  of  his  father,  tho 
he  has  helped  many  others  and  ad- 
mires some  of  their  work. 

Before  he  injured  one  log  he  was 
an  ardent  golfer.  Astronomy  now 
monopolizes  his  spare  time. 

This  absorbing  avocation  has  made 
him  very  particular  on  the  subject 
of  time.  For  years  he  has  had  all 
the  clocks  in  his  home  set  daily  by 
U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  Time. 

Lincoln's  last  public  appearence 
was  at  the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  1922. 


MXi 


Jhe  Last  Living 
I  Link  In  Abraham 
I        Lincoln  Family 
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U  JAMES   A.   MORAN. 

^■.  Washington,  Feb.  12.— Ahrahum  I-in- 

. coin's   son— Robert  Todd   Lincoln,    now 

In  Ills  elglity-second  year — Is  I'uilins   in 

health. 

The  doors  of  the  auaint  old  colonial 
J[iouse  hei-e,  where  he  lives  with  his 
'wife  and  servants,  are  closed  to  all 
except  his  most  intimate  friends,  and 
TJehlt^d' tTiehi- he  passes  his  declinlngr 
ycttra  In  seclusion  as  ordeied  l)y  his 
phyalcldnB. 

.  The  bearded  old  man,  the  last  livine' 
link  with  the  Great  Kmancipator,  is 
yerjr  modest  about  his  heritage  and  his 
own  career  which  included  a  cabinet 
post,  four  years  as  minister  to  Eng- 
land, and  hlg-h  places  in  the  business 
Wprld.  1  ' 

His  mind  is  stiM  very  alert  and  since 
his  retirement  in  1916,  he  has  remained 
^.  member  of  the  board  of  the  Pullman 
company,  and  Chicago  banks, 
i  -Before  he  lost  one  leg-  he  was  an  ar- 
'denti  golf  player.  Astronomy  now 
'jRlonoDolizes  his  spare  time  as  hip 
bobby. 

';    Lincoln's  last  public  appearance  was 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
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Feu)  Know  Lincoln  s  Son  Alive; 

Retired  Lawyer  in  Washington 


l''f w  ppisons  k?io\\  ii  son  of  Alir:i- 
liam  Ijincoln,  the  martyrp«l  presi- 
ilciil,  is  :ill\f*  todiiy.  Ill'  Is  K'olieif 
Todd  l/liK'oln.  ii  ii-siclPn t  of  \^■;l.sh- 
liifjton,    I).   ('. 

lip  is  iir)W  82  ypais  old,  2(1  yp.irs 
n|i|i|-  iiom  his  'iMlliPr  ;il  tlic  nine 
of  Ills  .'issiissin;!)  ion  )>\  Jolm  \\'ill<''R 
l-toolh  in  I'"oid's  llip,ilti\  A|jiil  ]4, 
1  R  r,  r, , 

i;ol)prt  \\-:is  lifnn  ;i  I  tlio  CloliP 
holpj  in  IKi:;  in  Spiiiiulipld.  111..  :inil 
sppnl  Ills  l)oyliood  in  th;it  rity.  At 
7  lie  atlPiiflPd  ;i  pri\;ite  .■icarleniN- 
and  two  years  latei-  onlPfPd  thp 
pi-ppai-atory  deparlmenl  of  (lip  stalp 
iinivpi'sity  and  I'Pinainpd  tlicip  fen- 
six  years.  Me  tlien  attended  Pliil- 
ijis  aendemy  at  lOxetei-,  N.  II..  fm- 
a  >ear  and  frnni  there  \\'ent  to  llai'- 
vai'd,  frnni  wliieh  he  was  Braduated 
in  1S64.  He  snl-iKoqiienlly  (nrd<  a 
short  eonrse  in  the  ll.-U'vard  law- 
school. 

After  fiiiitlinf;  the  law  sehonl  lie 
entered  the  I'nion  army.  He  w.i^ 
rominissioned  a  captain  ami  re- 
ceived an  apjioinllent  as  \olnnteer 
aid  on  the  staff  of  den.  Gr.ant.  He 
participated  in  the  final  campaign 
■which  ended  at  Appomatox.  He 
resiirned     fioni    the    armv    July    10. 

XaiiiPfl   lo  Cabinet 

The  de.ath  of  his  f.uher  wa.s  n 
Sreat  blow  to  him.  He  went  to 
Chicago  and  resumed  the  study  of 
ln\v'.  Tn  l.*<fi7  he  was  adniilted  lo 
the  bar  of  Illinois  and  forined  n 
law  partnei-ship  under  the  name  of 
.Scammon  i^-  ,r>incoIn.  The  antiimn 
and  winter  nf  1S72  were  devoted  to 
"Knropean  trn\-el.  Vpon  his  return 
be  formed  a  partnersbip  with  Ed- 
ward T1.  Isham  of  Phicaeo,  the  firm 
name    beinf;    Tsh.im    f<    lancoln. 

The  first  iiolitiinl  position  held 
by  T/inc'oln  was  llial  r)f  snper\isoi- 
in    South    Chifaco.    lo    whirli     place 


1  s  7  f, 


He  held   it  I 


the  active 
con\  enticm 
to   (  be    Re-  ' 


he  was  elected 
for  a    year. 

T>incoln  was  one  of 
partiei]innls  at  the  state 
beld  lo  select  delegates 
imlilican  n.ational  con\'pntion.  wbich 
was  Held  at  Chicaso  .Tune  C.  IRJ^O. 
He  was  seleoted  as  one  of  the  pre^^i- 
dential  electors  from  that  state.  He 
stronffly  approved  the  nomination 
of  James  A.  Garfield  and  -was  a  po- 
tent factor  in  the  ensiiin?  cam- 
paign. 

T>incoIn  had  ne\-pr  manifester! 
any  desire  for  political  pii-pfprment. 
He  was  qijite  content  to  practice 
law.  The  bic  surprise  of  bis  life 
occurred  when  he  nf'ceived  a  letter 
from  President-elect  Oarfield  in- 
forminc:  him  of  his  intention  to 
name    bis   spcretar\'   of   \\-nv. 

]*roiitionofl   for   I'residonf 

T-  '  t  '^  '  11-.  n-inie  of  T/incoln  Avas 
frpqiiently  mentioned  as  n  presJ- 
,ir.,,ii.i  .>rif.-c.,-hiiit\-.  He  refused  to 
permit  his  name  to  be  presented  at 
the  convention.  At  the  close  of  the 
Arthur  administration  he  returned 
to  Phieapo  to  resume  his  law  prac- 
tice. 

Wben  Ben.i'.aniin  Ifarrisop  suc- 
ceeded Oro\-pr  ' 'level.'i  lid  ;is  presi- 
dent, be  sent  the  name  of  Robert 
T.  Rincoln  to  the  senate  as  his 
choice  for  minister  to  Knc"la  ud.  He 
b.ad  not  p\-en  inliuKiled  bis  iuten- 
lion  lo  Rincidn.  The  first  knowl- 
edce  that  "Lincoln  had  of  the  a  n- 
pointment  \\'as  Ibe  storv  in  the 
mornlnq-  paper  wbicb  he  read  at 
breakfast.  He  thanked  President 
Harrison     for    the    honor,     hut     re- 


/^av  Photo  OF 

RoBEJ^TllNCOi-H 
fused  to  accept  the  iiost.     However, 
ujion    the    insistence    of    the    presi- 
dent and   !^e<Tetary  <if  State  Blaine, 
he    reconsideretl    and    accepted. 

Rctnrnini;    to    ("bicayro,     he    once 
more  became  a   leadiiii;   fiprurc  in  the 
legal  profesion.     After  the  death   of 
Georjre    M.    Pullman,    in    1S97.    l.in-j 
coin     was    made     president    of    the 
Pullman    companw       He    hebl     tliisj 
phu-p    until    1  !M  1 .    when    he    became] 
chairman     of    the    board     of    direc- i 
tors.     Tn   lOlS  he  retired  from   busi- ! 
ness   acti\ilies    and    moved    back    to' 
Wasbinpton.   the   scene   of   his   early 
life.        The     library     of     ((Ui.cress     i.s 
about  the  only  place  in   ^^■ashlng■ton 
that  T.>incoln    now   ^•isits.      He   has  a 
summer  home  at  Manchester.  A't. 

The  line  of  the  IvincoTn  family, 
as  many  people  seem  to  think,  will 
not  end  with  Robert  T.  T.incoln. 
Mr.  and  I\Irs.  I/incoln  have  had 
three  children,  two  daucrhters  and 
a  sou.  ,'\lar.\-.  the  eblest,  \v.as  born 
Oct.    1  n,   ]  SiiO. 

The  se<'ond  child  of  :\Tr.  and  Mrs. 
Ijincoln  was  born  in  I.S 7 3  and  died 
in   Poud.nn    In    ISflO. 

The  third  child,  Jessie,  was  born 
in  1S75. 


LINCOLN  IN 


MAj[iKS    CKEIST    Ui}'    UiViL.    waiv 


A  bra-  ! 
ol.l  j 


ROBEKT    TOOT    LII'JCOLN    LA'^: 
OF  THE  LINE. 

Spends    Declining'    Yeais    Cone 

spondiug-  With  Historians  and 

Publishers  on  Details  of 

Father's  Life, 

WASHINGTON,    Fob.    I-. 
ham    ]Jiicoln'.s    son-  Kob-ii 
■J.,iiiColu — uow   in    lH,-i   t'lSli'.^---' 
year,  is  failing  in  licallli. 

The  doors  of  Uu-  (luami 
colonial  housp  b^n'  wlicn'  lif 
-Willi  iii-^  \^ii«  ami  -^iM-vaiit.;  a.o 
closed  to  all  excPiV.  bis  iiio.-i  inti- 
male  friends  and  behind  liu-ni  he 
pasaBB  his  declining  >ears  ir.  scelu 
sion,  as  ordered  by  his  physicians. 

IJncoln'.s  major  activity  i?  corro- 
sjionding  wilh  historians  and  pub- 
Ushers,  who  write  liun  to  inqurre 
details  of  his  father's  lite.  In  this 
he  is  keenly  painstaking  and  has 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  complete 
,,,  .,uH>  o,  uuL.i..-  and  ilnemn^'nts 
onAbrahai.,  l.in.'mn   n,   ih-  ;AorUl._ 

Thf  bra,,l,-,l  oM  :naii.  1  .i-  l^^^' 
lisuuv  linK  v,in,  il.'  ^^'-ai  ;'manch 
pau.r,  is  '^el->  in,»lr.-l  aboul^  hi. 
li,.in;u;>'  iinil  iiis  i'\\ii  ra.v-i.  v,  .'.a.  a 
inc;ua.-d    a   .-abip-i    I"'--    '^'''ViT!' 

nliici's  in  lia'  bu:in.-.-^   vw.rld. 

His  mind  is  SM.I  ah-i-:  and  s 
his  li-ii;- 'niiMii  in  I'.iUi.  h^'^  In'',-^ 
mained  a  menibei  ef  in.'  boar. 
the  Pullman  company  and   t  im 

t)y-ni<s. 

He    reads    widely  -daily     p.ip>i.--, 
ma.^azines     and     books,    the    latter 
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chieflv  hi-sLory,  bio.;raphy  and 
memoirs.  He  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  English  papers  and  books 
which  remind  him  of  his  days  there 
as  a  diplomat.  He  shakes  his  head 
over  the  changes  that  have  come 
over  England  since  his  frieud 
Gladstone's  day. 

Lincoln  has  never  written  a  his- 
tory of  his  father  and  probably 
never  will.  His  reason  is  that  he 
collaborated  with  Nacolal  and  John 
Hay  who  were  Abraham  Lmcolu  s 
secretaries  in  the  white  house  and 
i  told  them  all  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
i  published.  ^^         .      ^ 

He  ranks  Nicolai  and  Hay  above 
everything  else  writt.en  of  his 
father,  tho  he  has  helped  many 
others  and  admires  some  of  their 

"worlc 

Before  he  injured  one  leg,  he  was 
an  ardent  golf  player.  Astronomy 
now  monopolizes  his  spare  time  as 
his  hobby. 

This  absorbing  avocation  has 
made  him  very  particular  on  the 
subject  of  time.  For  years  he  has  , 
had  all  the  clocks  in  his  home  set 
daily  by  United'  States  naval 
observatory  time. 

Lincoln's  last  public  appearance 
■was  at  the  dedication  of  the  Lin- 
coln memorial  1922.  


the  hopes  of  Abiaham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  w  e  celebiate  Ihuisdaj.     i. .  t  A. 
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Friday,  Febniary  12,  1026. 
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mtistrious  Lincoln  Name 
Soon  to  Pass  with  Death 
Of  Venerable  Son,  Robert 


a'he  lust  living  rnii<  Im'Iwccii 
AUraliam  LiiK-olii  and  the  iiroscnt 
goiieriUiou,  a  feeble  mau  of  83,  liv- 
in;;  in  ^etlutilon  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  is  Kobert  Todd  Lincoln,  son  of 
the  Creat  Emancipator  whose  ll7th 
birthday   anniversary  is   thici   week. 

Thruout  his  life  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln has  been  a  ciiiiet,  unassniuing 
man,  avoiding  publicity  whenever 
possible  becaui^e  any  euggestiou  of 
reflecting  the  glory  of  his  father  is 
repugnant  to  hiui.  Still  he  has 
made  liis  mark  in  public  and  busi- 
ness life,  having  been  a  member  of 


for  president  but  reluseil  to  let  bin 
name  be  preisenleii.  1I<'  was  men- 
tioned as  a  possible  candidate  again 
both    in    IS.ss  and   181)2. 

When  Benjamin  iiarrison.  became 
president  in  ISSU  lie  appninted  Lin- 
coln umbaSiSador  to  England.  l£e- 
turning  from  London  he  ret^umed 
Ills  law  practice  in  Chicago  and  on 
Ihe  death  of  (feorge  >L  rullman  in 
1,S;)7  was  made  president  of  the 
Pullman  company.  He  retired  from 
liis  buisiness  activities  in  llJi;5  and 
moved  back  to  Washington,  wliere 
he  has  lived  «ince  in  seclusion  in  a 
(|uaiut.  old  Colonial  houK>  with  his 
wife,  who  was  .Mary  Harlan, 
daugliter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
ILirUin  of   Iowa. 

There  were  two  dauglilers  and  a 
tion  in  the  family  of  ilobert  Lin- 
coln. Unfortunately  the  son  died  at 
the  age  of  17  ami  with  him  passed 
the  hoi)e  that  the  name  of  I,incoln 
might  be  perpetuated  in  direct  line  ' 
from  the  great  euuincii>at()r.  | 

Jn  late  years  the  time  and  energy  ' 
of  Robert   Lincoln   has   been    placed  : 
at  the  ili.siK)sal  of  lu^:>torians  and  hi-'' 
ographers       seeking        information 
about      the    life      of    bis    illiu^trious 
father. 


KOnERT    T 

the  cabinet,  serving  U3  ambassador 
to  Great  Britain  and  being  urged  as 
a  candidate  for  President  before 
several  national  Republican  conven- 
tions. But  not  one  of  these  honors 
was  of  his  own  seeking. 

Because  Abraham  Lincoln  hail  al- 
most   no    .schooling    be    insisted    on 
every  educational  advantage  for  his 
sou.     As  a   boy   Robert  Lincoln  at- 
tended a  private  academy  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,   then  for  a  lime   wats  In 
the  pre|)aratory  school  of  the  stale 
nniversity.      Later    he    finished    a 
course  a*  Phillii>s  Exeter  Academ.v 
„nd    then   enrolled   in    the   Harvard  , 
Law  School.    Graduating  from  Har- 
vard in  IHGl  bo  enlisted  as  a  voluu-  } 
teer   in    the   army    and    became   an  i 
Ride  on  the  staff  of  General  Grant,  I 


The  tragic  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
son,  60  much  so  that  he  left  ^Vash- 
ington,  the  scene  of  so  much  grief 
and  nnbappinc6f>.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Chicago  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  ls<;7. 
His  election  as  supervisor  of  South 
Chicago  in  1S7G  brought  him  into 
politics  and  he  came  into  nation- 
wide prominence  for  putting  a  ring 
of  plundering  politicianb  out  of 
business. 

President  Garfield  selected  Lin- 
coln as  his  secretary  of  war  and 
after  Garfield's  assas(^ination  he 
was  asked  to  remain  in  the  cabinet, 
tlie  only  member  retained  by  Pres- 
ident Arthur.  In  l,S,S-t  he  was 
strongly  urged  to  become  a  caiuli- 
date  for  the  Reimblican  nomination 
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Lincoln's  Son  Lives  In   Capital 

•■^■''■'  __ ■■    ,  ^, ,»,     ,     He  wasn't  a  very  presidential  fii 


By  Charles  P.  Stewart 

/<BA    Scnlce   Wrilcr 

WASHINGTON— Today,  the  anni- 
versary of  President  Lincoln's  birth, 
finds  his  son,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  liv- 
ing in  seclusion  in  Washington. 

Despite  his  avoidance  of  the  lime- 
light, he  does  have  a  small  circle  ol 
intimates  and  among  them,  when  he 
feels  like  it,  he  can  make  himselt 
very  entertaining. 

Here's  a  story  they  quote  him  tor: 
During  Civil   War  days  it  wasn  t 
possible    for    President     Lincoln     to 
leave  the  capital  for  long. 

For  instance,  he  couldn't  get  away 
in  summer,  as  Presidents  do  now^ 
His  presence  was  liable  to  be  urgent- 
ly required  at  any  mmutc.  lra\el 
wasn't  so  rapid  and  communication 
wasn't  so  good  as  today.  He  simply 
had  to  be  within  call. 

Yet,  occasionally,  he  felt  the  need 
of  a  breath  of  fiesh  country  air. 

So  he  fell  into  the  habit  ot  .spend- 
ino-  a  summer  night  now  and  then 
at"  the  Soklievs'  Home,  driving  oul 
from  the  citv  with  a  horse  and  buggi 
usually  with  his  then  little  son,  Rob- 
ert, along  as  company,  but  otner- 
..vise  unattended. 


S\i,1j^  ' 


Robert  T.  Lincoln 


He  wasn't  a  very  presidential  fig- 
ure on  these  trips. 

His  face,  as  everybody  knows,  wa.s 
extremely     plain.      Neither    was    it; 
kno'WTi    as     present-day     presidents  , 
faces  are,  photography  being  at  an  1 
early    stage    of   development  .m   the 
GO'S.    He  lost  the  elfect  of  height  as , 
scon  as  he  sat  down,  for  a  great  deal 
of  his  stature  ran  to  legs.     Anii  he 
wasn't    at    all    particular    about    his 
clothes.  I 

He  looked  far  more  like  a  rather  | 
shabby,  old-fashioned  farmer  than  a 
president.  | 

One  day,  as  he  and  Robert  were  | 
logging  along  on  their  way  to  the  i 
Soldiers'  Home,  they  met  a  regiment 
of  troops  on  the  march.  .  The  Presi- 
dent was  well  posted  on  troop  move- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  Washingto;;, 
but  he  couldn't  account  for  this  regi- 
ment. 

Pulling  up,  as  the  colonel  pranc.xl 
past  on  his  horse,  he  asked,  Wh.t 
is  this,  anyway?" 

The  colonel  gave  him  a  scornful 
glance. 

"Can't  you  see  it's  a  regiment  of 
soldiers,  you  old  fool?"  he  rejoine.l 
and  pranced  away. 


ROBERT  T.  LINCOLN. 


Ho     Hm     Never     Traded     on     His 
Fanioua    Father'*    Name. 


Lincoln's  birthday  paeaed  with 
very.  llttl«  mention  of  Lincoln's  son, 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  who  Is  Blending 
the  cloBlnj  years  of  a  long  and  a 
busy  life  In  Washington.  The  pyb- 
11c  Unowa  In  a  general  way  that  he 
Is  a  man  of  exceptional  gifts  for  he 
made  much  more  than  an  ordinary 
success  In  business,  was  a  good  Sec- 
retary of  War  In  the  Garfield  Cabi- 
net "and  filled  th«  post  of  Minister 
to  the  court  of  St.  James  with  dig- 
nity and  credit. 

But    even    In    the    days    when    ho 
was  active  In  the   public  sorvico,   he 
was    conspicuous      for    hia      retiring 
habits.     It     was  a     common  remari^ 
when    he    was    In    the    Cabinet    tliat 
Lincoln  must  be  a  good  Secretary  of 
War  because  nobody  ever  litard  any- 
thing about  him   or  his  department. 
After    his    return    from     England, 
ho   seemed   to  sink    out   of   sight   so 
far   as   the   country    was   concerned. 
He  became  head  of  one  of  ihe  larg- 
est   corporations      in      the      country 
without  getting  into  the  papers  often 
enough      to    keep    the    country      re- 
minded that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a 
son.    and    to    this    day,    he    has    pre- 
served the  same  privacy.     Tho  other 
day   a  reporter  got   near   enough    to 
him    to    try   for   an     interviev/.    The 
substance  of  the  interview  was  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  desired  to  tpend  his  re- 
maining days  in   peace  and    did   not 
believe  that  he  had  anything  to  say 
which  the  people  would  care  to  hgar.  i 
r     Mr.  Lincoln   has  never   taken    the 
i  public    Into    his    confidence    on    the 
(subject,    but   It    la    not    an    unlikely 
'guess       that       hla       self-effacement 
springs  from  a  feeling  that  the  name 
■  of  Lincoln  came  to  hlra   In  trust  to 
be  preserved  as  his  Immortal  father 
left   It    without   change   or   addition 
by    any    other    man. —  [Detroit    Free 
Press.  tHr> 0^.4.  ^^^t-j    C-  >-">-' 
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llnlilie  His  "FaUiali" 

K.,r  nioro  than  half  u  iL-nlury  li 
ccrlalii  tiuuint  old  ne^ro,  John  H. 
I'liiiumer  by  name,  worki'd  for  tin;  late 
Hubert  T.  Lincoln,  as  can-taker  in  the 
latter'H  big  liuusc  in  the  Ueorgetowji 
dlHlrict   of    WuHhin^ilon. 

"An'   at   tlie   end   of   that   time,"    h? 

addH,    "1   was   no     iK-ttah     acquainted 

wUli'  Liin  than  the  day  Le  hiuhed  me. 

"A    mo8'     extr;i\vdnary     gtn'l'niun," 

reminisced   tlie   old    servant. 

"Nobody  could  get  nex'  to  hini. 
Heemcd  like  Le  wan  always  a-saym' 
to  hlsbelf,  'No  use  nie  tryin'  to  be  any- 
body 'cause  all  1  can  possibly  evati  be 
lb  Jus'  the  son  of  muh  futbah.'  Ho  be 
jub'  blirunk  iuLo  blsself  and  tbe  oldah 
he  Kot,  the  mo'  lie  got  that  way. 

"I've  hoa'd  he  was  a  right  tsma't* 
man,  but  you  uevah  could  tell  It  by 
talklu'  to  him,  fo'  bo  almos'  nevah 
said  anvthing  'ceptin'  wbat  he  couldn't 
get  out  o'  Bayin'  an'  then  he  said  It 
the   Hho'test    way   possible.  ^ 

He  spent  mos'  all  his  time  readln. 
He  nevah  had  no  compatiy.  He  nev- 
ah accepted  no  invitations.  He  nevah 
nuttahed  around  In  the  ga'den.  He 
sca'cply  evah  went  walkln.'  The  only 
time  he  got  out  was  sometimes  fo'  a 
little  automobile  ride  an'  he  didn't  do 

that  ve'y  often.  ^    v.     •<.      •.«. 

"Tbey     called     him     a     huhmit.     If 
evah  theah   was  one,   he  was  It. 


"He  was  poo'ly  the  las'  yeah  he 
lived,  but  It  didn't  make  him  no  hio' 
of  a  huhmit  than  he  was  before,  'cijuso 
nothin'  could,  lb-  was  a  huhmit  evah 
since  he  settled  down  to  live  in  Gawgc- 
town   regiilah. 

"Mlsta  Lincoln  wasn'  a  bit  like  bin 
fatbaw.  1  use  to  see  him  when  1  wa» 
a  youngstah.  He  was  mighty  tall  an' 
nighty  thin  an'  tbey  say  be  was  talka- 
tive. Mistu  Ilohe't  was  short  and 
cliunky  an'  I  nevah  hea'd  him  uttaU 
a  wo'd  he  could  get  out  of." 

The  Georgetown  bouse  is  dosed 
now,  but  I'lummer  is  still  in  charge  of 
the  premises,  pending  .settlement  of  th<» 
estate.  When  that  has  been  attended 
to,  be,  too,  intends  to  retire,  to  his 
old    home   at    Uosslyn,   Virginia. 


Q.  Who  owns  th«  eld  Lincoln 
home  in  Springfield,  111.7  F.  A. 

A.  It  la  the  property  of  th«  state 
of  Illinois.  It  was  presented  to  the 
state   by  Robert  Todd  Lincoln. 


